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human, to portray him in the final hours of the
tragic episode at Detroit. Spurned by his officers,
he sat on the ground with his back against the ram-
part while "he apparently unconsciously filled his
mouth with tobacco, putting in quid after quid
more than he generally did; the spittle colored with
tobacco juice ran from his mouth on his neckcloth,
beard, cravat, and vest/'

Later events in the Northwest Territory showed
that the British successes in that region were gained
chiefly because of an unworthy alliance with the
Indian tribes, whose barbarous methods of war-
fare stained the records of those who employed
them. "Not more than seven or eight hundred
British soldiers ever crossed the Detroit River,"
says Henry Adams, "but the United States raised
fully twenty thousand men and spent at least five
million dollars and many lives in expelling them.
The Indians alone made this outlay necessary.
The campaign of Tippecanoe, the surrender of
Detroit and Mackinaw, the massacres at Fort
Dearborn, the river Raisin, and Fort Meigs, the
murders along the frontier, and the campaign of
1813 were the prices paid for the Indian lands in
the Wabash Valley."
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